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beginning with the Festival, which is our leading musical institu-
tion, and making a vigorous protest against its present footing of
a mere pretext for sending round die hat for the local hospitals
under cover of my correspondent's eloquent flummeries about
"an innocent cause," "splendid usefulness," "a city famous for its
charity," and so forth. Let me make the issue clear. Norwich has
to provide for a certain number of accidents and illnesses occurr-
ing to people who are too poor to pay for proper treatment for
themselves, but whose labor Norwich is not in a position to do
without. This provision, which is now regarded by sensible
people as part of the working expenses of our civilization, can be
met either by the private subscriptions of those who have money
to spare, or by hospitals' rate, or, of course, by a combination of
the two. The Norwich people can settle the method among
themselves: all I need insist on here is that the expense has to be
met somehow, willy-nilly, whether the inhabitants are die most
generous or the stingiest in England.

Now any adventitious aid will relieve the people who pay for
the hospitals, whether they are subscribers or ratepayers. Accord-
ingly, such adventitious aid is always welcome. For instance,
there is the bazaar, where the moral law is suspended for a day in
the name of charity, and gambling, overcharging, and sale of
innocent favors by the ladies are tolerated and encouraged. You
have also the sermon on Hospital Sunday, and the street collec-
tion on Hospital Saturday. Now it happens that in some cathedrals
the simple, old-fashioned charity sermon, in which the plate
started its round with a few decoy banknotes and sovereigns on
it, developed in the course of time into an annual oratorio per-
formance, which later on developed into the Festival as we know
it. The charitable institution thus became a musical institution;
and yet charity, as represented by subscribers and ratepayers on
the alert for a grant in aid of hospital expenses, continued to
pocket the proceeds as a matter of course.

I now, as a musical critic, raise a protest against this, on the
plain ground that as Music has earned the money it should go to
her own support, and that a good orchestra is every whit as
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